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T IS TYPICAL of the initiative and high 
I sense of civic responsibility of librarians, 
as I have known them, that the American 
Library Association, in conjunction with 
the Office of War Information, should be 
planning to sponsor an information pro- 
gram on Russia, scheduled for the month 
of May. 

There is no better source for truth than 
the public libraries of our country. 
Impending events and hope for the fu- 
ture depend upon what the relations of 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
are to be. That, in the last analysis, will 
depend upon the peoples of these countries 
and what they believe each as to the other. 
It is vital, therefore, that the truth should 
be known. 

There has been a great deal of misin- 
formation and prejudice on both sides in 
the past. Even after we had become allies 
fighting Hitler, there still lingered what 
Mr. Eden described as “legacies of suspi- 
cion.” As a matter of fact, these suspicions 
originally were justified, on both sides. 
The Allies, directed by Versailles, waged 
War upon the young Soviet republic and 
the Red Army. They gave military aid to 
the White Russians in their effort to over- 
throw the Soviet government. They gave 
aid to the Poles in their seizure of the 
Ukraine. These, and other facts, then jus- 
tified Soviet suspicion of the Western de- 
mocracies. 

In these early days the young government 
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Destroying the Legacies of Suspicion 


JOSEPH E. DAVIES 


The former United States ambassador to the Soviet Union introduces 
Russia Book Week, May 1 to 6, sponsored by the A.L.A. and the 
Office of War Information. 


acted upon the doctrines of classic com- 
munism. ‘They proceeded upon the basis 
that a successful Communistic revolution 
could not be projected by a single state— 
“an island surrounded by capitalistic ene- 
mies ;” that world revolution was necessary 
and should be projected through sabotage, 
propaganda, and direct aid to revolution- 
aries in enemy capitalistic countries. ‘The 
Comintern was organized for the purpose 
and actually did interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries, for both military 
reasons and self-protection. The suspicions 
of the West as to these activities were then 
justified by the facts. 
These original suspicions persisted long 
after they were no longer justified. The 
peoples of the West knew little and cared 
less as to what was happening in faraway 
Russia. Generally speaking, we were not 
interested and did not understand what the 
real issue was in the Stalin—Trotsky fight. 
The Western world accepted it generally 
as merely an internal struggle for power 
after the death of Lenin. As a matter of 
fact, it was much more. It was a political 
struggle between two different concepts of 
what course the new Soviet state should 
pursue. ‘Trotsky advocated the classic 
Communistic line of world revolution and 
active internal aggression in capitalistic 
states. Stalin advocated that a democratic 
socialism could be successful in a single 
state and that the government should ad- 
dress all energies to the development of the 
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Soviet Union internally. His policy con- 
templated cooperation, not hostility, with 
nonaggressive neighbor states, for the pur- 
pose of preserving peace through collective 
security. Peace was necessary for the de- 
velopment of the country under Stalin’s 
five-year plans. 


LitTLE KNOWLEDGE OF FACTS 


Because of little knowledge of all the 
facts, the old suspicions as to “the Reds” 
refused to be downed. ‘They were, in fact, 
fanned in this country by some well-mean- 
ing “parlor” and intellectual extreme “Left 
Wingers,” who joined Trotsky, the arch- 
enemy of our way of life, in his fight against 
Stalin. This they did either in spite of, or 
because of, Trotsky’s advocacy of violence 
and world revolution as the only way to 
secure social justice for the proletariat. 

So far as we were concerned, generally 
speaking, there was both lack of knowledge 
and an indisposition to bother with the con- 
troversy between “Greenwich Village” con- 
troversialists in the Stalin—Trotsky contro- 
versy. 

Thus, it happened that even though the 
Soviet Union under Stalin’s leadership, dur- 
ing the past fifteen years since Trotsky 
was banished, has been consistently thinking 
and acting in terms of Russia’s internal 
development and in cooperation with neigh- 
boring capitalistic states in order to protect 
peace through collective security, the sus- 
picions of the West died hard. 

On the other hand, the peoples of the 
Soviet Union found it difficult to abolish 
their suspicions of the good faith of the 
Western world, in the face of Abyssinia, 
Spain, the farce of the Non-Intervention 
Committee, the rejection of a practical col- 
lective security, the deterioration of the 
League, and, finally, the disaster of Munich. 

It required the horror of war and the 
imminent danger that threatened both the 
Soviet Union and the United States, to 


compel the peoples of these countries to 
dig into the facts and ascertain the truth. 

Gradually, the situation has improved. 
The heroic achievements of the Red Army 
and the Soviet people; the action of the 
Soviet government in the formal abolition 
of the Comintern; the re-establishment of 
government recognition of the Greek Or- 
thodox Church and the protections embod- 
ied in the Soviet Constitution for the free- 
dom of religion; the development of a new 
spirit of nationalism; and the development 
of the recognition of the necessity for human 
incentive to enable well-meaning coopera- 
tive efforts to succeed—all have become 
more generally known and understood by 
us. The meeting of the minds, as between 
Marshal Stalin, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, and Mr. Molotov, Mr. Eden, 
and Mr. Hull, at Teheran and at Moscow, 
has done much to dissipate Soviet suspicion 
and to create better understanding and 
goodwill between the Soviets, Great Britain, 
and the United States. 





Mucu Stitt To Be Done 


But there still remains much to be done. 
Unfortunately, there are evidences of Fas- 
cist cells existing in our own country. 
These influences are zealously and insidi- 
ously working to undermine the confidence 
of our people in the good faith of the pur- 
poses of the Soviet Union. 

There is, therefore, a most useful and 
patriotic service for the public libraries of 
the country to render in making available 
information and stimulating interest in the 
creation of a sound public opinion. 

As a matter of fact, there is every reason 
why friendship must exist between Russia 
and the United States. 

They are the greatest contiguous land 
powers on the earth. 

They each probably have stronger aerial, 
naval, and military establishments than any 
other nation. 
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There is no conflict of vital interest be- 
tween these two countries or their peoples. 

Neither they, nor we, have any imperial- 
istic ambitions. Both we, and they, have a 
continental homeland of enormous possi- 
bilities for exploitation and development. 
Neither of us needs or desires possession 
of any of the land which the other owns. 

Their natural mineral and 
otherwise, supplement those which we pos- 
sess; and the converse also is true. 

Our peoples are much alike in many 
things. We are both relatively a pioneer 
and young people. There is little deca- 
dence in either country. There is little, 
if any, of the cynicism common to many 
other peoples. 


resources, 


Injustice produces a moral 
impact in both peoples, which arouses in- 
dignation, heat, and desire to right a wrong 
and correct injustice. 

Both peoples need peace for the develop- 
ment of their resources and the possibilities 
innate in life for all men and women. Both 
peoples are altruistic in their purposes and 
direct their governmental policy to the end 
that we should have a decent peace on 
earth under a rule of law and order. 

The Soviet Union faces an enormous job 
of postwar reconstruction. ‘They need our 
help in finance, in engineering, and in count- 
less ways, to rebuild, reconstruct, and de- 
velop their country. They need machine 
tocls, railroad equipment, technical person- 
nel, and many other things—all of which we 


are abundantly equipped to supply. We 
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need the raw materials of which we are short 
and of which they have an abundance. 
Russia offers us a great outlet for some 
of our surplus energies. We offer Russia 
a storehouse of valuable resources and great 
engineering _ skill recon- 
struction. They offer, and are actually 
contributing to us, great discoveries in the 
sciences, medicine, surgery, and other lines. 

But more important far than these ma- 
terial considerations is the fact that unless 
a strong Russia and a strong America trust 
each other and have confidence in each 
other, there will be but little hope for 
future peace or, for that matter, for a 
speedy and successful termination to this 
War against aggression. 

We should not forget that, so far as 
are concerned the four great powers of the 
earth upon whom fate has imposed the 
capacity to preserve the peace of the world, 
it is vital to each that the peoples of these 
nations shall have confidence in each as to 
the other; or there will be no peace. 

Differing ideologies and philosophies of 
government, of course, exist. They do not, 
however, nor should they, deter common 
purpose and united action to secure a peace- 
ful and decent community of nations on 
the earth. 

Through the efforts and labors of li- 
brarians in projecting this information 
program, in my opinion librarians are con- 
tributing definitely to the cause for which 
our soldiers are fighting. 


for industrial 
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SOURCE MATERIALS to help libraries celebrate Russia Book Week will be discussed in an 


April 4.L.4. Bulletin article by the chief of the Public Relations Division. 


Book week 


techniques are described in the Bulletin for October 1943, pages 283-86, and the January 
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. surprise of the war. 


Aspects of Truth in Books about Russia 


FERN LONG 


Dr. Long, field worker in adult education for the Cleveland Public 
Library, completes the Bulletin series of book-discussion articles on 
Britain, China, and the Soviet Union. 


NE DAY, when the history of this war 
O is written, the underestimation by 
practically the whole world of the potential 
resistance of the Russian people may go 
down as one of the forces which shaped 
We have to admit humbly 
that even if we leave its success out of con- 
sideration, the Russian war effort, its in- 
tensity, its very nature, was the greatest 
Making a generous 
allowance for stimulation by truly unprece- 
dented events, we still have to face the 
fact that this effort must have had its roots 
in the character of the Russian people and 
the conditions of the Russian body social 
as they existed before June 22, 1941. The 
logical inference of this realization is that 
our surprise was mainly a consequence of 
our lack of information. Or, perhaps, the 
inference might be that something was 
wrong with our information. ’ 

When we think back over the books we 
have read about Russia, we remember first 


our destiny. 


of all our mental state of unremitting vigil- 
ance on behalf of our intellectual probity. 
We always felt haunted by the question of 
who might have had some definite interest 
in slanting the contents of the books in 
this direction or that. And the more books 
on Russia we laid aside with the uneasy 
sense that truth had eluded us again, the 
more certainly we knew that in spite of 
everything, the truth about Russia must be 
waiting for us—but perhaps not waiting in 


books. 


Now we have it, the great, tangible, in- 
contestable truth: the behavior of the Rus- 
sian people when they massed to face the 
enemy. Our minds, challenged by the mag- 
nitude of this historic fact, immediately ask 
the questions: What kind of people are these 
who endure their ordeal by fire as they do? 
What are they, and how have they become 
what they are? We can seek the answer not 
only in new books which bring us closer to 
the reality of Russian fighting and suffering 
but also in those older books which contain 
more than occasional hints of the nature of 
those who fight and suffer today. We feel 
compelled to try to sift the literature on Rus- 
sia for books which presage Stalingrad and 
what came after. 

Looking backward, we find that Russian 
fiction of the past twenty-five years con- 
tains almost all the aspects of truth about 
the Russian people and that in certain cases 
these amount to a preview of those people 
as they were to be when they fought at 
Stalingrad. In the powerful epic composi- 
tion, Sholokhov’s The Silent Don, the Rus- 
sian people breathe and move as a great 
whole character 
of the people who one day would surprise 
the world is implicit in this book, as it is 
in Sholokhov’s other novel, Seeds of To- 
The Silent Don is a cyclorama 
of the formative years after 1914; Seeds 
of Tomorrow tells of the ensuing struggle 
for wholesale collectivization of the soil. 
Anyone who has read these books must 


living organism. The 
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LONG: BOOKS ABOUT RUSSIA 


know that the Russian people have immense 
reservoirs of strength and idealism, that 
they are great both as fighters and as work- 
ers, and that they are very great in their 
suffering. 

But the Russian people who showed their 
metal at Stalingrad were not born in 1917. 
We can find them and all their basic char- 
acteristics in Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 
The fact that Tolstoi’s vision and observa- 
tion could stand the test of this war seems 
to offer a true measure of the greatness of 
his genius. 

During the twenty-five years between 
the wars, Russian literature grew in 
breadth rather than in depth. But today 
books are being read by many times as 
many people as read before 1917, and the 
new books are being written for these new 
reading masses who are becoming their sub- 
jects more and more. The result is that 
there is some growth in depth. 

In I. Babel’s Red Cavalry the war against 
Poland in 1920 appears almost as a roman- 
tic war, as perhaps it was. But in retro- 
spect the young soldiers of the revolution 
appear as brothers of those who fought the 
battles of Moscow and Kursk. The atmos- 
phere of infinite suffering, of victory and 
defeat, of sacrifice stoically endured, of 
cruelty too, is in all of Babel’s stories. 

Ilya Erenburg’s Out of Chaos is a picture 
of the years following the revolution, when 
the prime mover in everyone’s life was the 
feeling of the pressing need for rapid con- 
struction. A man of sensibility, with a tal- 
ent for evoking scenes, characters, and feel- 
ings, Erenburg presents here a monument 
to the grandeurs of those decisive years. He 
offers a good measuring stick to determine 
the distance which the Russians have tra- 
versed to bring them up to their great 
present. 

Russian state socialism created its own 
immense bureaucracy and we are not too 
surprised to find in Kataev’s satire, The 
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Embezzlers, a character in whom Gogol’s 
immortal Revisor seems to be reincarnated. 
What we do find surprising is both the 
keenness of the satire and the fact that the 
Soviets allowed it to be published at that 
time. 

However, this bureaucracy is a new one, 
with new problems and new types. The 
party and the local Soviets are new and 
powerful organs of social life. Their inter- 
workings with the factory committees im a 
North Caucasus city are skilfully described 
in Gladkov’s Cement. Tarasov-Rodionov’s 
Chocolate and Romanov’s Three Pairs of 
Silk Stockings both refer to what they brand 
as the destructive, rotting influence of the 
old bourgeois class. 

Boris Pilnyak’s The Volga Falls to the 
Caspian Sea has a grandiose theme. A con- 
tingent of workers has the task of diverting 
the flow of the Volga itself. Sometimes 
when we read Pilnyak’s earlier books we 
feel that he is not entirely in tune with what 
the industrialization program meant in 
terms of human suffering. That may be 
why he rather overdoes the technical details 
of the dam construction. But the dam is his 
hero, just as the Cathedral of Notre Dame 
was once the hero of Victor Hugo. 

The primacy of politics in the books of 
the revolutionary epoch is absolute. Litera- 
ture, generally speaking, during this period 
becomes less the relatively free expression of 
men and more the consciously directed ex- 
pression of a planned society. Human ac- 
cents, voices, features, are not absent, but, 
much more strongly than in the older books, 
we must feel that they too belong entirely 
to the political sphere. Restore its great 


meaning to the word “politics” —the science 
of the state—and you will find that in these 
novels men, women, and even children were 
meted out the destiny which was their due in 
the ineluctable transformation of a society. 
Even in Russian poetry of this epoch the 
primacy of politics is absolute. One feels it 
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in Aleksandr Blok’s famous The Twelve 
and in the few poems of Mayakowski which 
are accessible in English translation. 

We have to understand the great process 
of transformation itself if we want to gain 
some feeling of what contemporary Russian 
_life is like. We are obliged to study its 
development in that vast literature of state- 
ments, narratives, interpretations, and po- 
lemics which is 
modern revolutions. 


so characteristic of our 


LENIN 


The works of the man who perhaps im- 
pressed his personality more strongly on the 
Russian Revolution than any single man 
ever impressed his personality on any revo- 
lution, Lenin, are uneven, and the reader 
who is not a student of history will neither 
want to nor need to read them all. 
should know his speeches. They reveal a 
rare being, the entirely unrhetorical orator 
who has a high enough opinion of the people 
to tell them what he thinks is the truth. 
Some of Lenin’s speeches are great examples 
of this kind of sober eloquence, and we feel 
plainly the great, decisive influence they 
must have had on those contemporaries who 
heard or read them. 
really 


But we 


So far we have no 
biography of Lenin. 
Memories of Lenin by Krupskaia, his wife 
and the companion of his Siberian exile, are 
convincing and touching, even more so than 
Maxim Gorki’s Days with Lenin. 

The most gifted publicist of the revolu- 
tion was Leon Trotsky, a tragic figure 
whose image (as Schiller said of Wallen- 
stein’s) oscillates in history ; it will probably 
He can hardly be 
separated from the first, heroic epoch of the 
revolution and certainly not as its historian. 


satisfactory 


oscillate for a long time. 


He writes with skill and verve; he can 
create both scenes and characters and he 
gives the reader the feeling that he is reading 
for the first time of events which he may 
already know through more than one narra- 
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tive. Trotsky’s History of the Russian 
Revolution is a noteworthy achievement. 
He tries to appear unbiased but he is not. 
The book is full of pin-pricks for his ene- 
mies. In the form of a grandiose and 
well-organized narrative, the three bulky 
volumes are really his own apologia. This 
literary masterpiece, written in exile, based 
on the author’s own notes and memories, 
succeeds in fixing in our minds the events 
of the first year of the Russian Revolution 
in exactly the colors and accents which 
Trotsky wanted to give them. We know 
that the fact of his being more articulate 
than his enemies does not mean that he is 
right and they are wrong—far from it. 
Certainly we must read him with caution 
but we should read him. The illustrated, 
official History of the Civil War in the 
U.S.S.R. is not likely to supersede his work. 





History OF BOLSHEVIK PARTY 


The inner history of the Bolshevik Party 
is one of the most controversial and difficult 
of subjects, yet anyone who is honestly in- 
terested in knowing something of Russia 
today must approach it. There is the official 
history of the party, History of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, which, 
unfortunately, is not available at present. 
There is also 4 History of Bolshevism, from 
Marx to the First Five Years’ Plan, by the 
German ex-Communist, Arthur Rosenberg, 
a former student of ancient history. He 
tries to integrate his narrative and analysis 
of the successive stages of the one party of 
Russia into the whole picture of European 
history and sketches in the background 
against which party history sharply stands 
But he brings us only to 1932. 

Eager as the non-Russian world was to 
grasp the complex and disturbing phenome- 
non of new Russia, the result of all its effort 
The keynote of 
American enthusiasm, for example, was 
struck by John Reed’s famous Ten Days 


out. 


is not very satisfying. 
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LONG: BOOKS 


That Shook the World, the work of a good 
reporter with somewhat limited critical fa- 
culties. Still, his little book retains its value 
as a testimonial to the millennial mood in 
which many people then looked at the 
strange things which were happening in 
Russia. 


LITERATURE OF DISILLUSION 


The twenties brought a voluminous lit- 
erature of disillusion. "There were books 
which were nothing but vicious propaganda 
and are rightly forgotten, like the venomous 
and grossly spectacular books of Ossendow- 
ski. Others will survive for some years, 
not only because of their literary value, but 
also because they vigorously expressed sin- 
cere and widely shared feelings. For Eng- 
lish-speaking countries H. G. Wells, with 
his Russia in the Shadows, assessed the value 
of what was then called the great social 
experiment. He had visited Russia in the 
first years after the revolution and was 
highly critical of what he saw there. In- 
cluded in this group would also be the 
Romanian Panait Istrati’s Russia Unveiled 
and later, for the thirties, André Gide’s 
Return from the U.S.S.R. Gide, a truly 
great writer, confesses that, attracted as he 
felt by the Russian Revolution, his journey 
through the country showed him that it was 
developing in a spirit which was not accept- 
able to his high sensitivity and intellectual 
honesty. It was believed that in Gide's 
writings the moral evaluation of Stalin's 
Russia by the spiritual elite of the West 
reached the low-water mark of revulsion. 
But the great trials which ended the era 
of purges shocked the West even more. 
The open confessions of old-line Bolsheviks 
to having betrayed Russia to her potential 
enemies were and still are an enigma. This 
was the time when some of the most intelli- 
gent commentators on Russian life—for 
example, Walter Duranty in J Write as I 
Please—became hesitant in their apprecia- 
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tions. This was the time when many of 
the early Western supporters of the Bol- 
sheviks, including -the highly-gifted, inde- 
pendent student of politics Louis Fischer 
(in Men and Politics) decided that they 
had come to the parting of the ways. 
Others, like Anna Louise Strong, writer 
of books like This Soviet World, and Mau- 
rice Hindus, who has written several books 
on Russia, among them Red Bread and 
Mother Russia, remained faithful to their 
first love. Both are enthusiasts rather than 
analysts. The books of Hindus are remark- 
able because of their ardent, sincere sym- 
pathy with the Russian peasants whose 
changing life he describes in appealing de- 
tail. 

The real authority on Russian peasant 
life is Sir John Maynard, whose Russian 
Peasant, and Other Studies is a mine of 
information. W. H. Chamberlin studied 
the whole Russian question for twelve years 
with the earnest wish to understand it. His 
thorough and solid books, The Russian 
Revolution, 1917-1921 and Russia’s Iron 
A ge, become increasingly critical of the phe- 
nomenon he undertook to describe. 

Sidney and Beatrice Webb built up their 
standard book on prewar Russia, Soviet 
Communism, a New Civilization, hardly 
touched by exacerbating polemics. Two 
Fabian Socialists, writers coming from the 
same intellectual milieu as G. B. Shaw, 
they have put all their skill, industry, and 
candor to work at the immense task of giv- 
ing the Western world an exhaustive proto- 
col of the greatest social mutation of our 
time. They went to great pains to reach 
the very roots of the complicated processes 
which presented themselves to their analyti- 
cal acumen. They are meticulously honest 
but sometimes one has the feeling that they 
are too content to take the intention for the 
achievement. They concentrated their ad- 
mirable effort on digesting accessible evi- 
dence. But they did it so consciously and so 
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skilfully that many chapters they wrote are 
unsurpassed for their intelligent presentation 
of important facts. Both friends and honest 
adversaries of the Soviet may be expected to 
use and to quote this book for the period be- 
fore the war. It is probably the least con- 
.testable authority in its field. The Webbs 
tried to bring it up to date in a preface, 
printed as a small book, The Truth about 
Soviet Russia. 


Mission To Moscow 


In spite of all this information and partly 
because of its contradictory nature, the 
American public remained, until the entry 
of Russia into the war, rather skeptical of 
the strength of the Russian regime. Joseph 
Davies’ Mission to Moscow, mainly a col- 
lection of his reports to the President and 
the State Department, plus the miraculous 
resistance of the Russian people, gave Ameri- 
can public opinion its decisive impulse to- 
wards a positive evaluation of the Stalin 
regime. Davies’ book is the work of a man 
of good faith who is at the same time a keen 
and by no means naive observer. The sig- 
nificance of his readable book rests on two 
dates and two addressees. He convinced 
the President of the United States to whom 
this book was addressed in manuscript in 
the years just before the outbreak of World 
War II and he convinced the American 
people to whom the book was addressed in 
print during the first year after the entrance 
of both Russia and America into the war, 
that there exists in the East a gigantic living 
force which must be reckoned with. Only 
John Scott, a man who worked at Mag- 
nitogorsk, could give a feeling of this force, 
and he did it in his book, Behind the Urals. 

Now America is making an honest effort 
to come closer to the truth about the Russian 
people whose fight we admire so sincerely. 
The correspondents of American newspa- 
pers stationed in Moscow and later in Kuibi- 
shev and occasionally taken by the Soviet 
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authorities to certain sectors of the front, 
have presented in their books that section 
of reality which they have been allowed to 
observe. All of them are filled with a feel- 
ing of admiration for the Red Army and 
for the seemingly limitless capacity of the 
Russian people to endure hardship. They 
all wrote readable books but they can hardly 
help but be rather similar to one another. 
Among the best are Alexander Werth’s 
Moscow War Diary and those parts of Le- 
land Stowe’s They Shall Not Sleep which 
concern Russia. Boris Voietkhov, a Russian 
writer who lived through the unparalleled 
resistance of besieged Sevastopol, presents in 
The Last Days of Sevastopol a sort of log- 
book containing scenes of unforgettable 
starkness. The fight goes on, the great 
book of the Russian war has not yet been 
written—nor could it have been written 
yet. 

The Red Army means almost the zenith 
of heroism for us. Max Werner has told 
about this army in his two books, Battle for 
the World and The Great Offensive. 

Behind the achievement of the Russian 
people today stands the man Stalin. In 
many ways he is a veiled figure. Ludwig's 
Stalin is as informative as it can be but even 
so it is not very informative.  Stalin’s 
speeches are momentous events, every sen- 
tence—and every omission—is significant. 
They are documents of our epoch. 

The grandiose events of recent years and 
our realization of how much our own future 
may depend on Russia, may give us the wish 
to go back to Russian history. The best 
one-volume book on this subject is probably 
Sir Bernard Pares’ History of Russia. 
Among other one-volume histories of Russia 
we might also mention Vernadskii’s History 
of Russia. Along this same line, a remark- 
able achievement is Sumner’s Short History 
of Russia. This writer has undertaken to 
give us an idea of the constituent elements 
of Russia today, always starting with the 
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present and working backwards into the past. 

In the early twenties the Soviets started 
a feverish revision of all Russian history 
along the line of dialectic materialism. 
Michael Pokrovskii, with his Brief History 
of Russia, was the head of this school of 
thought and he saw Russian history as 
nothing more than a history of class strug- 
gles. For a long time Pokrovskii was the 
official historiographer of the Soviets. His 
writings contain much useful information, 
but still he must be approached with caution. 
When Russian policy took a definite turn 
away from his basic conceptions, he was 
dropped and his place taken by Eugene 
Tarlé, who stressed the element of patriot- 
ism, especially in Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia—1812. ‘There are other books, such 
as Milyoukov’s Outlines of Russian Cul- 
ture and Mirsky’s Russia, a Social History, 
which give another slant. 

The most thorough analysis of the main 
trends of social, religious, and revolutionary 
thought in nineteenth century Russia was 
given by T. G. Masaryk, in The Spirit of 
Russia. ‘This is a book which does not lose 
its value. 

The role of the Soviets in world affairs, 
their foreign relations, is becoming a topic 
of vital importance and absorbing interest. 
Dallin’s Soviet Russia’s Foreign Policy 
handles this whole question exhaustively and 
is a readable and scholarly work. But for 
the period from 1917 to 1929, Louis Fisch- 
er’s The Soviets in World Affairs still re- 


tains its value. The attitude of Soviet 
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Russia towards her different nationalities, 
a vital point, was studied and presented by 
Hans Kohn in Nationalism in the Soviet 
Union. M. H. Dobb, favoring commu- 
nism, in Soviet Planning and Labour in 
Peace and War and in Soviet Economy and 
the War, gives brief accounts of Soviet 
economics. J. G. Crowther wrote on out- 
standing scientific institutions and their ac- 
tivities in Soviet Science, and Beatrice King, 
on the educational work the Soviets did and 
are doing, in her Changing Man, the Edu- 
cational System of the U.S.S.R. 

The question must arise: Is it necessary 
to read all these books, and even others on 
other lists, to grasp the real nature of the 
Russian phenomenon? It would be wonder- 
ful to be able to mention only one book and 
to say, “Here you have the Russian people: 
read the book and you will know why they 
fight as they do.” Unfortunately there is 
no such book. The works that have been 
selected here offer a number of facets of a 
most complex phenomenon, which often ap- 
pears to be of a very elusive nature. In 
almost all of these books there are chapters, 
pages, maybe only sentences, which arrest 
us and make us think: this is the Russian 
people and this is the Russia of today. 
Checking one book against another, the old 
against the new, the Rightist against the 
Leftist, the native against the foreign writer, 
the novelist against the economist, and the 
poet against the historian, we shall gradu- 
ally build up in ourselves the feeling that 
we are moving towards the truth. 
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Checklist of Public Library Activities 


in Demobilization 


HE MAGNITUDE of the problem facing 
- oes United States in the demobiliza- 
tion of some eleven million servicemen and 
women and of forty million workers in war 
tndustry was indicated in the discussion of 
“Demobilization and Readjustment and the 
Library” by Floyd W. Reeves and Carl 
Vitz in the February 4.L.d. Bulletin. It 
also emphasized the fact that demobilization 
had already begun. 

This nation with others must carry the 
war through to a successful conclusion. At 
the same time, it is already setting up and 
beginning to operate a program for reabsorb- 
ing returned servicemen into civilian life 
and finding new jobs for workers as war 
contracts are canceled. 

Camp and Navy libraries gave some mem- 
bers of the armed forces their first realiza- 
tion of library service. Others turned to 
those libraries as to old friends in a strange 
land. Will they think of the community 
library on their return? If so, will they 
find it equally adapted to their needs? How 
can dislocated war workers be introduced 
to the library, and has it something to offer 
them? 

Librarians found new opportunities for 
the library in wartime—in war information 
service, in aid to war industry, and in co- 
operation with civilian defense agencies. 
They will also find opportunities for serv- 
ice in demobilization and readjustment. 
Various types of activities were suggested in 
the article just mentioned. More are dis- 
cussed in the memorandum by Carl Vitz, 
Demobilization and the Library, prepared 
for the Executive Board and Council and 
available in mimeographed form on request 
to A.L.A. Headquarters. 


and Readjustment 


In so new a subject field, it is too soon 
for a complete list of library activities. On 
the other hand, there is need for immediate 
action as well as for wide discussion and 
exchange of experiences. Participation and 
interest on the part of the whole library 
staff from chief librarian to youngest assist- 
ant are vital. The following checklist has 
therefore been prepared at Headquarters by 
Julia Wright Merrill, based on the memo- 
randum by Mr. Vitz and comments on it 
from librarians in various types of libraries, 
and has had the benefit of criticism by li- 
brarians and staff members of several librar- 
ies. It is planned for public libraries, large, 
medium sized, and small. Many of the 
services listed are already under way in 
libraries. Comparable articles for school 
and college libraries are in preparation. 

Perhaps no two librarians would check 
the same items as applicable to their com- 
munity and library situation. The librarian 
of the small library will particularly need 
ingenuity, help from the state library agen- 
cy, and use of interlibrary loans, to make up 
for the lack of some of the other organized 
agencies to which servicemen may be re- 
ferred by the large library. 

How can this reorientation or these new 
activities be financed, is a frequent question, 
as it was in the case of war activities. The 
answer is the same: either by a reallocation 
within the library budget to give priority 
to demobilization; by presenting so con- 
structive a program to the tax-levying au- 
thority as to secure the additional funds 
needed (making use of the Post-War 
Standards figure of $1-$2 per capita) ; or, 
in the longer look, by securing state and 


federal aid. 
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Check list 


I. Learn the facts about demobilization and 
analyze the problems. 

1. Read the pamphlets and articles listed in 
the A.L.A. Bulletin for November 1943, 
p. 429-30, and newer ones. 

2. Become familiar with the programs of the 


‘several federal agencies concerned, as Selec- 


tive Service and its Re-Employment Division; 
U.S. Employment Service and its Veterans 
Employment Service; the Veterans Adminis- 
tration; the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion in the Federal Security Agency; the 
Office of Education and its Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service; and the 
semiofficial American Red Cross and National 
Clearing House Committee. 

3. Watch results of pending legislation in 
Congress; for example, the Thomas Bill, 
§.1509, for financial aid for one or more 
years of college education or for vocational 
training. 

4. Learn, through the state library agency or 
state library association (which will take the 
initiative on the state level), what state 
agencies are active, what their programs are, 
and how to get on their mailing lists. 

5. Plan, or take advantage of, library and 
other institutes on demobilization, and staff 
discussions. 


II. Explore the local situation and need with 
other agencies. 


1. Find out which federal agencies concerned 
with demobilization have local, district, or 
regional- offices in or near the community, 
where these are located, and what their 
services are. ’ 

2. Explore the plans and services of public 
and private local agencies, as the schools, vo- 
cational counseling agencies (and what their 
standing is), business and industry and the 
chamber of commerce, labor unions, veterans’ 
organizations, social service and group work 
agencies, civilian defense councils, service 
clubs, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., churches, 
farm organizations. 

3. Make the library’s interest and facilities 
known (as soon as you have a clear picture 
of what it can do) so that librarians will be 
included in community programs at the plan- 
ning stage rather than later. 

4. Join a clearing agency, if one exists, or 


cooperate with others in initiating such an 
agency. A community or adult education or 
vocational council might handle demobiliza- 
tion matters, or a new clearing agency might 
be desirable, as suggested by the National 
Clearing House Committee. 

5. Help in working out a general, coordinated 
community program in which the library may 
play the part for which it is best fitted. The 
job is too big for any one agency. 

6. Organize the data about the agencies and 
their services in a quick information file, or 
strengthen and bring up to date an existing 
file. 

7. Clear with other libraries—school, college, 
hospital, special—and with bookstores. 


III. Plan and organize a program for the 
library adapted to the community needs and 
the general plan mentioned above. 


1. Prepare a referral card, or introduction 
card, and ask the U.S. Employment Service, 
the vocational counseling agency, etc., to use 
it in referring men to the library for reading 
materials and reading guidance. In a large 
library system, refer specially to the suitable 
department or person. 

2. Prepare a booklet describing the services 
available, for distribution through many 
agencies. 

3. Organize a vocational information center— 
a shelf, a corner, an alcove, or a room. 


a. Bring together material of all kinds: books, 
pamphlets, and visual material. Discard out- 
of-date material as dangerous in a rapidly 
changing world. Build up a_ collection 
adapted to your area, and subscribe to occu- 
pational services and periodicals. (See Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, January 1944, on 
inexpensive vocational materials.) Dupli- 
cate for branches as needed. 

b. Put in charge (full time or part time) a 
librarian with interest and some background, 
at least, and give him every opportunity to 
learn more through short courses, confer- 
ences, and visits. 

c. Organize an up-to-the-minute information 
file of sources of skilled vocational counseling 
and of vocational and other courses in the 
community and vicinity, and refer inquirers 
as specifically as possible. 

d. Organize information about local indus- 
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tries so that job seekers may inform them- 
selves about the products manufactured. 

e. Operate a branch information center at the 
U.S. Employment Service, if needed in a 
large city. 

f, Experiment, in some libraries, in going 
farther and offering space in the library 
building for a newly organized counseling 
agency (for the sake of the close relation 
that could be developed) or in employment 
of a counseling specialist, in the absence of 
any other guidance center. 


4. Strengthen the technical collection to meet 
the needs of local industrial retraining pro- 
grams (which may use new methods and 
call for visual and other new materials) and 
of research programs. 

5. Anticipate greatly increased community 
interest in such postwar needs as housing and 
plastics and provide material to satisfy it. 
6. Make greater use of audio-visual materials 
of all kinds, for individual and group use, as 
the armed forces and war industry have 
demonstrated their value. Set up a film- 
lending service, if that is lacking in the com- 
munity. At least become a source of infor- 
mation about such materials. 

7. Plan individual reader guidance in the 
adjustment of the returned serviceman and 
woman to family and community life and to 
citizenship responsibilities; the adjustment of 
the woman industrial worker returned to home 
management and family life, frequently on a 
lower income level. 

8. Carry programs over into branch library 
service, varying them to fit the particular 
service area. Keep branch librarians in- 
formed of materials, services of community 
agencies. 

9. Make library materials further available 
through bookmobile service or stations in 
industrial plants, housing centers, and other 
strategic points. 

10. Take library materials to many meetings, 
as of service clubs, labor unions. 

11. Plan or intensify service in local hospitals 
or stimulate development of such service by 
hospital authorities. Not all ex-service 
patients will be in veterans’ or Army or Navy 
hospitals. 

12. Give special concern to readjustment of 
teen-age war workers and ex-servicemen, who 


are young in years but old in experience. 
Help them to continue informal education 
through reading, if formal education does 
not attract them. 

13. Consider the maladjusted or even psycho- 
pathic individual (a war casualty), to what 
agency he should be referred, and what type 
of reading might be helpful. 

14. Consider the needs of the near-illiterates, 
build up a collection of the simplest reading 
materials, and cooperate with community 
agencies serving them. Know where to refer 
the illiterate for instruction. 

15. Keep in mind the need for liberal educa- 
tion through reading as well as in the univer- 
sities, after the necessary war emphasis on 
technical education. 


IV. Help arouse and satisfy general citizen 
interest in demobilization. 


1. Emphasize the subject in newspaper, radio, 
and other library publicity. 

2. Use bulletin boards and other means to 
call attention to pamphlets, articles, and 
books. 

3. Arrange to sell pamphlets at cost as well 
as to circulate them. 

4. Plan discussion or study groups, forums, 
and lectures or encourage use of library 
meeting rooms for such activities under the 
auspices of community groups. 

5. Cooperate in a program of stimulation of 
interest with an adult education or community 
council, a civilian defense council, as well as 
with individual organizations, as the Ameri- 
can Legion, or in rural areas, with the county 
agents and neighborhood leaders of the agri- 
cultural extension service. 


V. Develop staff interest, information, and 
participation in the whole program. 


1. Use staff meetings, discussion and study 
groups, and other in-service training methods, 
bringing in leaders from related fields, as 
needed, to show the whole community picture. 
2. Arrange, or take advantage of, local, state, 
or regional institutes or working conferences. 
3. Make available in mimeographed form or 
through staff bulletin boards, current infor- 
mation about new library materials, educa- 
tional opportunities in the community, 
programs in which the library is cooperating. 
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OSTWAR PLANNING is still in an embry- 
| (er stage. The immediate problem of 
demobilization falls into three categories: 
of the armed forces, of war workers, and of 
war plants. 

In the last war it took approximately 
nine months to return our men from abroad 
to this country. This, of course, did not 
include the time consumed in reincorporat- 
ing them into civilian life. TYoday our men 
are scattered over the ends of the earth in 
unprecedented numbers. Conservative esti- 
mates place the time required for their re- 
turn at not less than two years, even if every 
effort is made to comply with the insistent 
demands that will be made for their speedy 
demobilization. 

The second problem is the demobilization 
of war workers. There will be about twen- 
ty million men and women engaged in war 
production. The absorption of these work- 
ers by the industries that will survive, that 
will be resumed after the war, and that will 
be newly established, is a colossal problem. 
It involves vested interests, large-scale mi- 
gration, re-education, and readjustment. 
On this question virtually nothing has been 
done, and it is a problem which in the num- 
bers affected even exceeds that of the armed 
services. 

On the third problem, demobilization, 
disposition, and reconversion of war plants, 


we have a great deal of information but as 
yet we have no adequate instrumentalities 
in the form of organization and legislation. 
Nor have we arrived at agreement on na- 
tional objectives and policies. Many of the 
war plants that have been erected in the last 
few years will be salvageable for peacetime 
purposes. Others, especially explosive and 
shell-loading plants, will be liabilities un- 
less with ingenuity we can turn them to as 
yet undetermined socially useful purposes. 

Since 1939 our manufacturing plants, 
including factories and machinery and 
equipment, have expanded from a value of 
approximately forty billion dollars to ap- 
proximately sixty billion dollars. In other 
words, in the course of the war years we 
have added to our productive capacity ap- 
proximately one-half of what we had cre- 
ated in the entire previous history of this 
nation. That, I think, is a measure of what 
America has been able to achieve but that 
also is a measure of the task that confronts 
us in putting the gears into reverse and 
transforming this tremendous productive 
organization into a peacetime operating 
mechanism. 

There are other problems too. There are 
problems of public finance: taxation and 
public expenditures which confront people 
in administering a public service like library 
service. Unless we can find new ways of 
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equitably distributing the burdens of war 
and the problems of peacetime living and of 
paying our debts and the service charges on 
these debts, we are likely to cause our finan- 
cial machinery to run amuck. And here it 
requires the greatest wisdom and statesman- 
ship to gain public support for ideas that are 
in the interests of the nation as a whole, 
however contrary they may be to special 
interest groups. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CITIES 


There are the problems of the reconstruc- 
tion of our cities and of our local commu- 
nities. Seventy-five per cent of our total 
war production has been concentrated in a 
few major “metropolitan areas. For the 
most part the new plants are located on the 
outskirts of cities. The result has been that 
the central cities have been emptying at an 
accelerating pace, creating vacuums in the 
older and centrally located areas. The 
cores of our cities have suffered from physi- 
cal decay, depreciation of property values, 
and tax delinquency. In the face of in- 
creasing need for public services to deal 
with the problems of ever-widening slums 
and blighted areas, there has been growing 
public neglect and declining civic interest. 
With the movement of people, of wealth, 
and of leadership out of these areas has 
come a loss in patronage and in community 
support for the established institutions. Un- 
less these processes can be reversed or their 
disastrous consequences compensated for by 
resolute programs and plans this creeping 
paralysis will spread and may prove fatal. 

Our whole national life will be disrupted 
unless we can rehabilitate the urban areas 
in which an overwhelming majority of the 
American people live and work. This is 
not to say that we should neglect our de- 
pressed rural areas but rather that we should 
emphasize that in the cities the problems ap- 
pear in acute and concentrated form and 
demand prompt and large-scale attack if we 
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are to avoid municipal and state bankruptcy 
resulting in the most profligate waste of our 
human and material resources. 

The physical construction and recon- 
struction of our cities and the nation is a 
challenging subject, but we are primarily 
concerned with the services that are less 
visible than public buildings and public 
works but nonetheless significant. We 
should, it seems to me, be particularly con- 
cerned with health, welfare, and educational 
services. 

When the selective service system began 
to operate, concern was expressed by officials 
in Washington as to what the draft figures 
would show on the well-being of the Ameri- 
can people. One of the things that has 
impressed me is not so much the physical de- 
fects that showed up or the numbers of men 
that were rejected for one cause or another 
but the fact that approximately 20 per cent 
of our men have not had more than a fourth- 
grade education. Some of us wonder 
whether America has truly exhausted the 
possibilities that it has held out to its young 
for realizing a level of education which is 
adequate for American citizenship. 

A similar situation prevails in respect to 
health, welfare, cultural opportunities, rec- 
reation, family living, and participation of 
the citizenry in the common tasks of demo- 
cratic life. All of these, I think, leave much 
to be desired, to be hoped for, and to be 
realized in this nation. 

Although we have given our people for- 
mal educational opportunity in greater meas- 
ure than perhaps any other nation on earth, 
we have not in fact made it possible for 
people to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. It takes more than opening a school- 
house and putting somebody in there and 
calling him a teacher to give people educa- 
tion. In order to give educational oppor- 
tunity to people we must also make it 
possible for them to utilize the school, the 
library, the museum, and the other cultural 
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opportunities for their own greatest self- 
development. We must make education 
available to people in fact, in order to keep 
the road of opportunity, of mobility, of the 
upward-reaching possibility, open. 


PROVISION FOR LEISURE 


Education after the war must include a 
tremendously increased provision for a new 
kind of leisure. With the shortening of 
the work-day, the work-week, and the work- 
year, to which we all look forward, there 
will undoubtedly come a greater demand 
for and a greater possibility of satisfying 
the demand of the people for cultural oppor- 
tunities which they have never had before. 

Of course many people will say, “All of 
this will cost a lot, and what about us tax- 
payers.” But the fact is that America can 
afford it. America cannot afford not to af- 
ford it. We are now operating at the rate 
of production which gives us a national in- 
come of approximately one hundred forty 
billion dollars a year. ‘There are many 
reasons why that pace may not be main- 
tained. But even if we go back to one 
hundred billion a year after cutting out the 
war production or most of it, we will still 
be way above where we were before the 
war. Which do you prefer, a national 
income of one hundred or one hundred 
twenty or one hundred fifty billion which we 
could have if we wanted it and ‘paying 
twenty, twenty-five, or thirty billion of that 
in taxes, or do you want to go back to a 
national income of less than fifty billion and 
pay five billion of that in taxes? We can 
have the choice and we must choose soon. 

The thing that I regret about the great 
depression is not the fifteen to twenty bil- 
lions that we spent on relief, on public 
improvements, on keeping our schools and 
libraries and our hospitals, fire stations, and 
police stations open. The thing that I re- 
gret about those eight years of depression is 
the two hundred billion that we wasted by 


not producing. There is where the great 
tragedy lies, and we must see to it, and we 
can see to it, that it will not happen again; 
that instead of letting men and machinery 
rot, we put them to work. Give industry 
the finest chance it has ever had in all our 
history but stand back of industry and say, 
“If you can’t, then the community must.” 

The nation cannot afford paralysis; it 
cannot afford revolution. The education 
that I think is going to emerge after the 
war must be more dynamic, reach broader 
masses, and enlist their interest. It must be 
a participant education to a degree we have 
never had before. It will be an education 
that will transcend the dead past, break out 
of the strait jacket of established academic 
routines, really move on to the frontiers of 
living and deal with the real problems of 
contemporary life, through methods that 
are commensurate with present-day possi- 
bilities. 

We will probably have more informal 
education than we have ever had before, 
more adult education, more labor education. 
Our education will not be confined to 
the classroom but will include education 
through the press, over the radio, with new 
media that are just coming into their own, 
whose potentialities we haven’t as yet tested. 


EXPERIENCE IN MAss EDUCATION 


We have learned something about mass 
education during the war not only through 
Army experience but also through such 
civilian agencies as O.C.D. We must uti- 
lize that experience. There is considerable 
reason to fear that after the war we may 
relax, become apathetic, and, with a smug 
feeling of having beaten our enemies, let 
well enough alone. We must find our in- 
centive to build for a better postwar Ameti- 
ca in the recognition of the great difference 
between what is and what might be, be 
tween aspiration and realization, between 

(Continued on page 118) 
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Information and Advisory Service 
at Headquarters 


JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 


The chief of the Department of Information and Advisory Services came 
to Headquarters in December 1925 with a background of state, county, 
and city library extension and library school teaching in Ohio and 
Wisconsin. Her article is the third in a series prepared at the 
request of President Warren. 


LEARING INFORMATHON on a_ wide 
+ range of library subjects; giving ad- 
visory service on request; serving as Head- 
quarters representative of a number of 
boards and committees which stimulate in- 
terest and action; working with many gov- 
ernment agencies and national organizations 
—these are the functions of the Department 
of Information and Advisory Services at 
Headquarters. 

The subject field is ever changing, reflect- 
ing both old and new concerns of librarians, 
economic and social conditions, the depres- 
sion, war and postwar problems. ‘Today 
interest in planning for library development 
in the postwar period creates a demand for 
building plans, bookmobile pictures and 
blueprints, community and library surveys, 
and use of standards. 

The time element is important. Informa- 
tion or material must often be sent the same 
day a special delivery letter or telegram is 
received, in order to be of use at a board 
meeting. Most letters demand prompt ac- 
tion. 

It is a challenging job, for letters come 
not only from small libraries but from 
leaders in the profession concerned with 
legal reorganization or state legislation or 
regional libraries, live young librarians 
newly appointed to old libraries where many 


changes are needed, members of state de- 
partments of education which do not yet 
have state school library supervisors. Some- 
times the Public Administration Clearing 
House is called on for help in answering a 
question in its field. Plans for a small li- 
brary building, sent in for criticism, may be 
passed on to the chairman of the Committee 
on Library Architecture and Building Plan- 
ning. On the other hand, a “how to start 
a library” inquiry may be very simply an- 
swered, the inquirer referred to the state 
library extension agency or the state school 
library supervisor for further help and 
copies of the correspondence sent to the state 
agency. 


STAFF AND MATERIALS 


The first resource in information service 
is a group of librarians who brought to 
Headquarters the varied experiences and 
knowledge needed. In the Public Library 
Division, headed by the department chief, 
Kathryn P. Mier, the assistant to Feb. 29, 
1944, has a master’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Graduate Library School 
and a background of public library experi- 
ence in Davenport and St. Louis. This 
winter she divided her time between the 
division and compilation of the annual tables 
of statistics of institutions of higher educa- 
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tion and of public libraries, for the vacancy 
in the Statistics Division was not filled, for 
budgetary reasons, when William H. Clift 
entered the Army. 

The School and Children’s Library Di- 
vision is in the charge of Mildred L. Batch- 
elder, New York State Library School, who 


- worked with children and young people in 


both public and school libraries in Omaha 
and Evanston and in a teachers college li- 
brary at St. Cloud, Minn., and taught sum- 
mer courses at Columbia, Syracuse, Indiana, 
and the University of Chicago. In addition 
to work with librarians, teachers, and other 
youth leaders, she is also concerned with 
audio-visual materials and services, adult 
as well as children’s, now that there is no 
adult education specialist in the Public Li- 
brary Division. 

To the Headquarters Library, Harriette 
L. Greene, Wisconsin Library School, 
brought a valuable background of experi- 
ence in the Newark Public Library as well 
as in the school library field. She serves 
as a reference and resource librarian for the 
Headquarters staff and handles reference 
questions by mail and from visitors in fields 
for which there is no specialist at Head- 
quarters—in addition to building up and or- 
ganizing the collection. She is A.L.A.’s 
“special librarian.” 

The secretary to the department head, 
Mrs. Dorothy Poole Ludlow, granddaugh- 
ter of William Frederick Poole of Poole’s 
Index, has many general responsibilities and 
after twelve years of service, knows people 
and can handle emergencies. Three other 
secretaries are new this winter. 

The Headquarters Library is the most 
obvious next resource, with its four thousand 
volumes on library work and related in- 
terests, its vertical files of pamphlets and 
pictures and blueprints, its files of state 
library agency and state association publica- 
tions, and its current magazine subscrip- 
tions. The libraries of the country give 


valuable assistance in building up the collec- 
tion by sending reports, samples of publicity 
materials, pictures, and information regard- 
ing activities. This collection is ~supple- 
mented in the several divisions of the 
department by files of annual statistical re- 
ports of libraries ; by county library informa- 
tion; by mimeographed lists, as of school 
library supervisors ; by such lists as “Aids to 
Book Selection,” used constantly with teach- 
ers; by bookmobile kits of pictures and 
drawings for lending; by compilations made 
to answer recurring questions, as “State 
Aid Summary,” 3 pages, and State Grants 
to Public Libraries, 69 pages; by reprints 
from the 4.L.d4+ Bulletin; and by popular 
leaflets and pamphlets, as The Equal 
Chance. 


WirTH Boarps, CoMMITTEES, DIVISIONS 


Stimulating interest and action and sup- 
plying needed factual background on behalf 
of various boards, committees, and divisions 
is a major field of work. Emphasis for the 
year and long-time programs are discussed 
and determined at board meetings held in 
connection with annual or midwinter con- 
ferences. Carrying out the program is often 
a Headquarters job. It may involve arrang- 
ing open meetings, planning Bulletin arti- 
cles, preparing digests and annual reports, 
circular letters, field work. 

The department head is secretary of the 
Library Extension Board, Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, and Federal Relations 
Committee, whose fields are related ; works 
closely with the Library Extension Divi- 
sion; and pinch-hits with the Adult Educa- 
tion Board since John Chancellor resigned. 
Miss Mier is Headquarters representative 
for the Trustees Division, the Jury on Cita- 
tion of Trustees, and the Friends of Li- 
braries and Statistics Committees. Miss 
Batchelder works closely with the Division 
of Libraries for Children and Young Peo- 
ple, the N.E.A.—A.L.A. Joint Committee, 
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and the Film Forum Joint Committee ; and 
is secretary of the Audio-Visual Committee. 
Miss Greene is Headquarters representative 
of the Library Architecture and Building 
Planning Committee. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES AND NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Work with other agencies is directed 
toward (1) securing needed information 
from the agencies and relaying it to li- 
braries; (2) interesting them in library de- 
velopment; and (3) planning cooperative 
programs. It involves visits to their offices, 
attendance at small conferences and annual 
meetings (increasingly often now in Chi- 
cago), writing articles, or serving on com- 
mittees. 

War information is secured from O.W.L., 
0.C.D., O.P.A., N.H.A., and other agen- 
cies and has been sent to libraries in the 
timely circular Libraries and the War. A 
compilation of “War Programs of Citizen 
Organizations” was compiled for the 
A.L.A. Bulletin. Continuing relations are 
maintained with such agencies as the Office 
of Education, the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the N.E.A. and many of its depart- 
ments, the National Council of Teachers of 
English, the Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation, the Public Administration Clearing 
House, the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the men’s service clubs, and 
the American Country Life Association and 
its Postwar Planning Committee. 

Some joint projects are Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin No. 1847, on Rural Library Service, 
printed and distributed in large quantity by 
the Department of Agriculture; the annual 
library article in the Municipal Year Book 
of the International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation; library sections in the forthcoming 
Children’s Bureau publication, Our Con- 
cern—Every Child, and in an Office of Edu- 
cation bulletin on The Communication Arts 
and the High School Victory Corps. 
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IN THE FIELD 


Field work in the states is done (1) for 
consultation service, on request, usually on 
the state level, including often meetings 
with state library commissions, departments 
of education, citizen committees, and plan- 
ning committees; and (2) for observation 
of promising practices to quote in articles 
and in information service. ‘Trips must be 
kept within the travel allowance set by the 
Executive Board for the year, and invita- 
tions frequently have to be declined. 

Miss Batchelder recently spent ten days 
in the T.V.A. area, by arrangement of 
Mary U. Rothrock, observing service to 
children and young people in the several 
regional libraries in Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and North Carolina. What she saw will 
be part of a study of the patterns of library 
service by which rural boys and girls obtain 
books and reading guidance. 

An invitation to a one-day meeting of the 
Mississippi Library Association in Decem- 
ber, shortly before the biennial session of 
the legislature, was accepted by the depart- 
ment head. At the meeting she talked on 
postwar planning and standards, emphasiz- 
ing state aid and large units; participated in 
a symposium with several laymen; and 
lunched with the governor (another morn- 
ing speaker), his librarian wife, and mem- 
bers of the library commission. The 
preceding day, by advance arrangement, was 
filled with closely scheduled individual con- 
ferences with representatives of state-wide 
citizen groups concerned to secure state aid, 
the president of the local library board, and 
the mayor; press interviews; and visits to 
state, county, and municipal libraries. On 
the return trip a detour to Little Rock gave 
opportunity to confer with the new secretary 
of the Arkansas Library Commission, to 
meet with the commission members, and to 
discuss library planning with the executive 
of the state planning commission. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
Today demobilization and readjustment 
and the library’s part in them are calling 
for concentrated A.L.A. effort. A checklist 
of activities in this field for public libraries 
appears in this issue, based of course on the 


_ memorandum by Carl Vitz. Comments by 


Council members and others on that memo- 
randum are being assembled. Miss Mier is 
completing one chapter of a study of present 
public library development as compared 
with the Post-War Standards. Last year 
Miss Batchelder worked out plans for a 
study of school libraries in wartime, for 
which Helen L. Butler was secured for con- 
centrated work. Each survey of an indi- 
vidual library undertaken by the A.L.A. 
calls for preparation of a plan and budget 
and considerable correspondence before a 
surveyor is secured to take over the task. 
Later his report comes to Headquarters for 
editing, mimeographing, and transmittal. 

Operating as part of the Headquarters 
office involves general responsibilities. The 
department head serves as acting executive 
secretary in Mr. Milam’s absence and at- 


tends Executive Board meetings; partici- 
pates in frequent heads of departments 
meetings; plans and leads occasional staff 
meetings. Members of the department share 
in cooperative projects and serve on commit- 
tees. They participate in activities of the 
A.L.A. Staff Association and Credit Union 
and in library organizations, as the Chicago 
Library Club, North Shore Library Club, 
Western Suburban School Librarians, IIli- 
nois Library Association, and Illinois Chap- 
ter, Special Libraries Association. Through 
these group contacts they have a touch with 
activities and problems of many and varied 
libraries. 





A Headquarters department is a “con- 
ning tower,” not an “ivory tower.” Letters, 
reports, even newspaper clippings bring in- 
formation. Railroads terminating in Chi- 
cago make it easy for librarians to break a 
trip with a few hours in the Headquarters 
Office. News of current plans and projects, 
fresh points of view, constructive criticism, 
are equally welcome. All contribute to 
clearing house service. 


Needs for Social Planning 


(Continued from page 114) 


the great chasm that still divides what is 
possible from what is actual. We have a 
lot of damage from past neglect to repair. 
We have an additional backlog of work to 
accomplish because of the wear and tear 
and postponement of enterprises due to the 
war itself. But we also have new poten- 
tialities. Even if there weren’t a single new 
invention in the fields of physics, chemistry, 
engineering, or medicine, we could still 
make this a fairly tolerable and very much 
better world than it is. But without the 
will and the vision to build a better world 
new gadgets will prove unavailing. 


Compared with the rest of the world we 
will be a healthy, prosperous nation and 
may be tempted to rest upon the glories of 
our past achievements. While the rest of 
the world can find its incentives for a re- 
birth of energy and progress in the shambles 
of bombed cities, a ravaged countryside, and 
a starved, maimed, and decimated popula- 
tion, we may be inclined to overvalue the 
status quo. But America has always been, 
for the most part, promises. And the un- 
realized promises of a better future that 
await us today are as great as they ever were 
in our past. 

















Strength Comes from Numbers 


ELLA V. ALDRICH 
Chairman, A.L.A. Membership Committee 


E ARE NOT MEASURED by numbers, 

but our strength comes from them. 
Any professional group is strong or weak 
largely in terms of membership in its official 
professional organization. Few will deny 
that membership in professional organiza- 
tions is a reflection of professional attitude. 
If we measure our strength by the figures 
of total membership in the A.L.A., librarian- 
ship is not only weak but has little hope of 
being otherwise. 

Shouldn’t we use such a measuring stick? 
If not, then what about using the number 
of people in the United States without li- 
brary service? Has that figure dwindled 
appreciably in the last twenty years? Such 
a measure places us among the weak. 

Use the place of established libraries 
among the indispensable educational agen- 
cies as another measure. Is that place so 
firmly established that we have sufficient 
funds to give anything approximating ade- 
quate service? Are we thus placed among 
the strong? 

Are we known for our ability, as a group, 
to present the cause of libraries intelligibly 
and intelligently to legislative committees 
and bodies, to the lesser governmental 
groups, and to businessmen? 

Are librarians frequently called to speak 
before bar associations, educators’ confer- 
ences, bankers’ conventions, press confer- 
We call 
Do the great forums 
and discussion groups all over the country 


as a rule consider the library as indispen- 
sable? 


ences, farm and labor groups? 
them to speak to us. 


Do agricultural extension workers all 
over the United States foster the establish- 
ment of libraries as an important foundation 
to the fulfilment of their work? We all 
know the answers. 

Are the appointments of nonlibrarians 
to some of the most distinguished library 
posts in the country evidence of a convinc- 
ing profession? By what would you meas- 
ure? 

Yes, we work hard but not together. 
The strength we need can be gained partly 
through numbers working together. If the 
American Library Association is not what 
we think it should be and want it to be, it 
may be the fault of the membership. If 
enough of us raise our voices together, we 
can make the Association the living, vital 
force in American education which it ought 
to be. But we can accomplish no such goal 
as long as our theme song is, “What can I 
get out of it?” 

What is the answer? Librarians who are 
interested in their profession as well as in 
their jobs! The privilege of and the re- 
sponsibility for developing such pride of 
profession is almost entirely in the hands of 
library schools and of administrative li- 
brarians. ‘Their failure to do so is unfor- 
givable neglect. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS AND PROFESSIONAL 
MEMBERSHIPS 


Two years ago the chairman of the Mem- 
bership Committee wrote to all library 
school directors to inquire into the extent 
of encouragement toward professional as- 
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sociation membership and into the attitude 
of the faculty toward such membership. On 
the part of the Membership Committee, 
there was no suggestion of requiring A.L.A. 
membership, but of active encouragement. 
A few schools have long had records of 100 


per cent membership; some have a good 


percentage; others never present the matter 
to the students as a group and feel that it 
is not within their province to do so. The 
figures for new A.L.A. members each year 
speak for themselves. Our membership 
losses each year. speak further. 

If the library schools which do not ac- 
tively encourage professional association 
membership were to check the records, they 
would be less sure that their students join 
when they get their first salary check. It 
must be admitted that librarians usually re- 
flect the attitudes of their library schools. 
How can members of library school faculties 
and library school directors convince stu- 
dents of the worth of anything which they 
themselves do not support? It has not al- 
ways been true that all library school di- 
rectors were members of the A.L.A. Some 
faculty members are not and yet they are 
training potential librarians. Is it any won- 
der that we are in serious danger of be- 
coming laboratory technicians instead of 
members of a scholarly profession ? 

Of course, it would be impossible to write 
to every administrative librarian, but it 
would be interesting and no doubt enlight- 


ening to know how many head librarians 
consider membership in professional asso- 
ciations as an indication or as active evi-, 
dence of professional attitude and interest 
when making appointments or in giving 
promotions. Librarians are scarce now. 
Administrators have to take what they can 
get because the profession has been depleted 
by the demands of industry where salaries 
are higher and by the needs of the armed 
forces and auxiliaries, but how many admin- 
istrators had a policy of encouraging pro- 
fessional memberships before the war? 

Are there not numerous ways that ad- 
ministrators can make the members of their 
staffs proud of being librarians? Do they 
recognize ability and commend it? Are 
there occasional salary raises and promo- 
tions? Is there a fair salary scale? Are 
the talents of the younger staff members 
allowed to develop? Are administrators in 
close enough touch to realize how much or 
how little they are responsible for develop- 
ing personalities and abilities and, through 
them, great libraries represented by great 
librarians? 

No, our greatness will never be measured 
by numbers, but the strength to allow great- 
ness is provided by vigorous numbers. The 
responsibility for nurturing the attitude pre- 
liminary to any fine achievement rests on 
the library schools; the responsibility for 
performance and the desire to achieve it 
rests on administrative librarians. 


On Saving Paper 


HAvE you NoriceD the changes in format and paper now in effect in the Bulletin? 
Each page contains 10 per cent more copy and 10 per cent less paper (by weight)—a 
total gain in paper conservation of 20 per cent. 

We hope you like our new format. Frankly, our lightweight paper is a war measure 
to be abandoned when critical shortages have been relieved in the postwar period. 

And incidentally, do you like the new Bulletin cover calling attention to the highlights 


of the month? 
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Jessie Gay Van Cleve, 1880-1944 


holds the lilt and tempo of the person 
To call that 
name is to evoke her image: the quick step, 
the head carried high and always tilted up- 
ward in a mood of happy expectancy. Jess 
Van Cleve’s great gift was an unending zest 
for living and the ability to share that zest 


Jit Gay VAN Creve. The very name 


to whom it belonged. 


with everyone who came within the sphere 
of her warmhearted friendship. 

She was born at Port Huron, Mich., on 
Sept. 22, 1880. The contour and the color 
of the Lake Superior country set its mark 
indelibly upon her. It was the memory of 
this country that fed her spirit’s strength 
in the six years of her invalidism, of which 
she made so gallant an adventure. 

She began her career as a kindergarten 
teacher in the public schools of Marquette, 
Mich., but the teaching was interspersed 
with a period of acting as assistant in the 
Peter White Library of Marquette, and it 
must have been this experience that captured 
her for the library profession. In 1913 she 
decided upon children’s librarianship as a 
career, entered the Carnegie Library School 
of Pittsburgh, and remained until 1916 as 
assistant in the children’s department of the 
Pittsburgh library. 

Then followed the wander years. She 
was children’s librarian in the Howe Library 
of Hanover, N.H., at Wilmington, Del., 
and at Galveston, Tex. In each of these 
places she put down her roots, learned the 
customs of the country and the folkways of 
the people, and formed friendships which 
were to endure throughout her life. 

In 1922 she was asked to become the 
specialist in children’s literature at A.L.A. 
Headquarters in Chicago, a position she 
held until 1935 when, under the reorganiza- 
tion, she became chief of the School and 
Children’s Library Division. In 1937 her 
work was interrupted by the illness from 
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which she never fully recovered. 

The years in Chicago were broken. by 
periods of teaching which took her to the 
universities of Illinois, California, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Johns Hopkins, Ore- 
gon, Louisiana, and Emory. All this variety 


of places and people fostered her natural tol- 
erance, deepened her sympathy, and, above 
all, brought the young people whom she 
taught a realization of the humanity inher- 

ent in the profession of librarianship. 
Meanwhile, this wide experience, this 
closeness to life was brought to bear upon 
the reading of children’s books for The 
Booklist, a task she performed with her usual 
zest, a growing critical judgment, and an 
enduring sense of good taste. She was 
never remote from children, having, as they 
do, an everlasting surprise at the wonder of 
life, no matter what its tragedies; a wonder 
which in her case was strengthened and ma- 
tured by a sense of humor, a gift for mischief, 
and a loving compassion for all who live. 
FRANCES CLARKE SAYERS 
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News from the Executive Secretary 


Nominating Committee Report. <A 
healthy interest by members of Council in 
_the A.L.A, list of nominees has been shown 
by the submission of two nominations by 
petition of Councilors. Lt. Francis R. St. 
John was nominated to Council by petition, 
and also by the committee to fill the vacancy 
caused by the withdrawal of Francis E. Fitz- 
gerald. Amy Winslow was nominated, by 
petition, to the Executive Board in the 
bracket with Edward A. Henry and Josie 
Batcheller Houchens. When Council has 
approved the report by mail vote, it will be 
published in full. A.L.A. members have 
an opportunity to submit by petition of one 
hundred members (before April 1) addi- 
tional nominations, as provided for in Article 
III, Sec. 3b of the By-Laws. 

Demobilization and Rehabilitation. It is 
doubtful whether any set pattern for local 
counseling will be followed. ‘There is grow- 
ing evidence, however, that some form of 
community council will be used in many 
places in order that each agency may do the 
part for which it is best fitted, in coopera- 
tion with all others. Library participation 
in local and state councils may depend on the 
initiative of the librarian. We appreciate the 
many helpful comments received on the Vitz 
memorandum. Many of the items in the 
checklist in this issue were drawn from the 
comments of members. An experimental 
regional institute on this subject will be held 
in Chicago, March 4-5, under the auspices 
of the Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin li- 
brary associations. 

White Collar Workers. The A.L.A. 
presented a statement to Senator Pepper’s 
Subcommittee on Wartime Health and Edu- 
cation. Several librarians, including one 
Executive Board member, attended the hear- 


ings. From newspaper accounts and per- 
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sonal reports it is obvious that Miss Korten- 
beutel, of the New York Public Library, 
though she appeared unofficially, was a most 
acceptable representative of librarians. 
Division of Public Libraries. More than 
one thousand members have petitioned the 
Council for the organization of such a di- 
vision. 
Stewart W. Smith 


will spend about two months at Headquar- 


Postwar Planning. 


ters working on public library planning 
under the general supervision of Mr. Joeckel, 
chairman of the A.L.A. Postwar Planning 
Committee. Some preliminary work in 
checking actual library conditions against 
the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
has already been done, but there is need to 
complete the picture. 
Edward M. Heiliger arrived 
in Managua early in February to take charge 
of the Biblioteca Americana de Nicaragua, 
succeeding Rodolfo O. Rivera who is now 
attached to the American Embassy in 
Managua. This library is one of the three 
in Latin America administered by the A.L.A. 
Rockefeller Foundation. ‘The foundation 
has made a grant of $19,500 to the A.L.A. 
for the period ending Dec. 31, 1944. The 
sum is to be used for additional expenses of 


Managua. 


the Washington International Relations 
Office, field service of North Americans, 
grants-in-aid for Latin Americans, and for 
library materials for certain foreign libraries. 

British Visitor. We hope to have a dis- 
tinguished British librarian here in April 
and May for lectures to library schools and 
The Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace has agreed to provide 
six hundred dollars to cover the librarian’s 


other groups. 


expenses of round-trip travel between Lon- 
don and New York. 
Cart H. Miran, Executive Secretary 
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Executive Board Action 


Tue A.L.A. Executive Boarp in cor- 
respondence votes has approved the follow- 
ing items: 

Pablo Martinez del Rio has been reap- 
pointed one of the A.L.A. representatives 
on the board of directors of the Benjamin 
Franklin Library for a term of four years. 

The Objectives and Standards for Li- 
braries in Adult Prisons and Reformatories 
has been ,approved. The objectives and 
standards were prepared by the Institu- 
tions Libraries Committee of the American 
Prison Association and endorsed by the 
A.L.A. Institution Libraries Committee. 

The President-Elect, other newly-elected 
officers, and members of the Executive Board 
and Council are to take office on July 1, 1944. 


Division Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the 
A.L.A. Division of Cataloging and Classi- 
fication reports the following recommenda- 
tions for officers for 1944-45: 


President: Lucile M. Morsch, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Vice President (president-elect): Amelia 
Krieg, Seattle Public Library. 

Secretary-Treasurer (three-year term): 
Mildred Herrick, Swarthmore College Li- 
brary, Swarthmore, Pa.; Alice E. Phelps, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Director-at-large (one to be elected): 
Victor A. Schaefer, John K. Mullen Memo- 
rial Library, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C.; Maurice F. Tauber, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries. 

Representatives on A.L.A. Council (two to 
be elected) : Susan Grey Akers, School of Li- 
brary Science, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill; Lucille Cobb, Carnegie Library, 
Atlanta; Helen Hefling, Lakewood Public 
Library, Lakewood, Ohio; Julia C. Pressey, 


NEWS 


Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; 
Eleanor S. Upton, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Additional nominations, signed by not 
less than ten members of the division, may 
be filed with the secretary-treasurer up to 
May 15. Nominees must be members of 
the division in good standing and must file 
an acceptance of their nomination with the 
Nominating Committee. 

De.ta J. SIsLER 
ELIZABETH H. THOMPSON 
Wintrrep A. JOHNSON, Chairman 


A Request for Ideas 


WHAT EXPERIMENTS have you in opera- 
tion in your library which depend entirely 
or in part upon special equipment, ma- 
chinery, or mechanical devices of any kind 
not previously in use in libraries? Since 
most manufacturing for the use of libraries 
is suspended for the duration, the A.L.A. 
Committee on Library Equipment and Ap- 
pliances wishes a record of unusual mechani- 
cal equipment in use in libraries and of 
experiments under way in 1940 and 1941 
before the freezing order went into effect. 

For example: The Toledo scale plan for 
counting by weight will have received new 
impetus by the adoption of the plan by the 
O.P.A. for counting rationing coupons and 
by the accompanying improvements in the 
system. 

Most urgent of all, what ideas, definite or 
still unformed, are in the minds of inventive 
librarians which this committee could help 
to introduce to manufacturers or inventors 
for postwar promotion? 

The chairman of the committee will 
gratefully appreciate reports on experiments 
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now being made, suggestions for changes in 
existing equipment, and problems which 
might well be included amongethe postwar 
designs being worked on in experimental 
laboratories all over the country. 
MArGUERITE E. PuTNAM, Chairman 
A.L.A. Committee on Library Equip- 
ment and Appliances 
University of Washington Library 
Seattle 


Publications 


The Administration of the American 
Public Library by E. W. McDiarmid and 
John McDiarmid was published jointly 
early in January by the A.L.A. and the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press.) The McDiarmid 
brothers (E. W. is librarian at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and John is a member 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission) be- 
gan in the summer of 1940 to collect the 
firsthand information which has gone into 
the study. The study was made possible 
by a Carnegie Corporation grant to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Library School. The 
administrative policies, practices, and ex- 
periences of 315 typical libraries of varying 
size were surveyed, and in the book the 
results are summarized, conclusions are 
reached, and recommendations are made— 
both from the point of view of the student 
of library problems and that of the student 
of public administration. The book appears 
as Volume 3 in the series Illinois Contribu- 
tions to Librarianship. 250 pages, $3. 

Although wartime paper restrictions 
threatened for a while to prevent the publi- 
cation of the new edition of American Li- 
brary Laws, enough was released so that 
this 1247-page volume could appear last 
month. The new edition, which was edited 
by James C. Foutts, is a complete com- 
pendium of the general statute laws gov- 
erning the establishment and organization of 
tax-supported libraries, federal, state, mu- 
nicipal, and school, in every part of the 


United States and its possessions. It in- 
cludes legislation effective July 1, 1941. 
Price, $10. 


Correction 


THE LAST SENTENCE of the first para- 
graph of the article “Library Schools in 
1943-44,” page 25 of the January 4.L.4. 
Bulletin, should read: “The two accredited 
library schools in Canada, which are not 
included in this summary, have enrolled 25 
full-time students in contrast to 36 full- 
time students in 1942-43.” 


Handbook Correction 


THROUGH an unfortunate transposition 
of copy, the last three paragraphs of the 
material on the Professional Training Round 
Table on page H-53 of the 1943 4.L.A. 
Handbook appeared at the end of the infor- 
mation on the Round Table on Work with 
Teachers and School Administrators on page 


H-54. 
A.L.A. Staff Changes 


KATHRYN P. Mier, assistant in the Pub- 
lic Library Division since September 1940 
and acting statistical assistant since October 
1943, has resigned as of March 1 to become 
executive secretary of the Missouri Library 
Commission. 


Children’s Stories on Records 

THE RECORDING of translations and col- 
lections of folk tales is being sponsored by 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. Harriet Leaf, Akron Pub- 
lic Library, is chairman of the committee in 
charge of the project. 

Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen has re- 
corded four of her Norse stories for the 
Library of Congress. The probable price of 
the albums of records will be $3.50 and 
orders should be sent to M. Genevieve 
Dixon, University High School, University 
of Chicago. 














: THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest . 





3 Carnegie Corporation Report Curie, author of Journey among Warriors; 
John Mason Brown, author of To All 


in | THE ANNUAL REPORT of the Carnegie Handi; ond felis Wabiey, ‘eutie oh Fak 
1. Corporation of New York for 1943 makes : . ; 
: , : the Valley. The next film will be of an 
d clear once again the great assistance which. r fK d Heid eee 
ot both Andrew Carnegie and the corporation Ruwais C aah i ee ee, 
5 have given to libraries and to the A.L.A. mantra Ss Sas ernies ys 
l- during the past fifty years. { Fe 
Through gifts of forty-one million dol- Film Bibliography ’ 
lars from Mr. Carnegie and the corpora- Selected Films: Biological and Physical 


tion succeeding him, 1681 communities  §¢jences in Schools of Nursing has been pub- i 


- were provided with public library buildings. ished as a project of the Educational Film 
he Information from six hundred of these li- Library Association, Inc. The bibliography 
nd | braries shows that for support alone the was prepared by Loretta Heidgerken and | 
A. enormous sum of $343,000,000 has been _ includes a list of twenty-eight films with ap- 
9 expended by their communities since their  praisals, a bibliography, and a directory of 
th establishment. At the time Mr. Carnegie educational film libraries. The pamphlet 
ge started his library gifts there were 971 free may be secured from the Educational Film 


public library buildings in the United 
States. He gave money for 1681 more. 
Today there are 6880 library buildings used 


Library Association, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, for fifty cents. 


1b- for free library purposes. , ? ' : 

40 During the last quarter of a century the Librarianship as a Profession 

er American Library Association has received As ONE MEANS of solving the problem of 
me $3,435,350 in grants from the corporation. recruiting students for library work, the 
ry During the past year $40,000 was given to Department of Library Science of the Uni- 


the Association for its various emergency versity of Kentucky has assembled two sets 
activities. An additional $42,250 in grants of an exhibit on librarianship as a profession 
was made during the year for the develop- which is being circulated among the public, 


ol- ment of library service outside of the A.L.A. school, and college libraries of the state. 

by - : The exhibit consists of a central poster, two 

nd Books in the War” panels of pictures, and a number of books 

ub- THE Councit on Books IN WARTIME and pamphlets on library work. The poster 

in has arranged to have all its “Books in the which was designed for the exhibit has 
War” films available in both 16mm. and graphs showing the growth of the library 

re- 35mm. film. The films are available for profession since 1910, the number of li- 

the sale or for rent and all inquiries concerning brarians in relation to the number of 

> of them should be addressed to Beacon Films, persons in several other professions, the 

and RKO Building, 1270 Sixth Ave., New estimated number of librarians working in . 

eve York City. various kinds of libraries, and the ratio of | 

sity The pictures made so far include John men and women in different professional 
Roy Carlson, author of Under Cover; Eve _ fields. 
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Maps Needed 


ForREIGN MAPS of all areas outside con- 
tinental America are being sought by the 
Army Map Service, Corps of Engineers, 
for the collection of the Army Map Library 


in Washington. Foreign city plans on a 


scale of not less than two and one-half 
inches to a mile, guide books, gazetteers, 
postal guides, place lexicons, and important 
atlases are needed as well as road maps and 
topographical and geological maps on a 
scale not smaller than sixteen miles to the 
inch. 

Librarians are requested to report all 
information, including exact title, authority, 
date, and scale, to the following: War De- 
partment, Chicago Library Branch, Army 
Map Service, 79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
3; War Department, New York Library 
Branch, Army Map Service, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York City; War Department, 
San Francisco Library Branch, Army Map 
Service, 74 New Montgomery St., San 
Francisco. Any material not available as 
a gift should be specified as such; repro- 
duction will be made and the originals re- 
turned to the owner. 


Public Affairs Pamphlets 


THE LATEST in the series of pamphlets 
issued by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
is The Smiths and Their Wartime Budgets 
by Maxwell S. Stewart. The pamphlets are 
available for ten cents from the Committee, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 


Materials on Films 


As A PART of its educational program 
Warner Bros. Pictures is preparing pic- 
torial materials for libraries on those of 
its pictures which have a literary. back- 
ground. A literary map and other ma- 
terials about Mark Twain will be made 


available for distribution to libraries ip 
connection with the showing of a motion 
picture biography of Mark Twain. Re- 
quests for the materials should be sent to 
Charles Side Steinberg, Warner Bros. 
Pictures, 321 W. 44th St., New York City, 


Reading for Democracy 


Tue Cuicaco Round Table of Chris- 
tians and Jews has issued a book list, “Read- 
ing for Democracy—II,” composed of re- 
cent books on the fight against intolerance 
and for brotherhood. ‘The book list, the 
foreword of which was written by Archi- 
bald MacLeish, includes thirty-two books. 
Copies for free distribution are available 
from the Chicago Round Table, 203 N. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 1. 


MacLeish Radio Program 


“THE AMERICAN Story” is the title for 
a series of radio programs being produced 
under the direction of Archibald MacLeish. 
They are devoted to the history, develop- 
ment, and fulfilment of the literature of 
the Americas in the last four centuries. 
The programs are on the air February § 
to April 29, Saturdays, 7:00-7:30 P.M., 
EWT. Mr. MacLeish himself is on each 
program as narrator. ‘The series is on the 


N.B.C. University of the Air. 


Grants at Mills College 


FouR GRANTS covering one-half of the tui- 
tion charges in return for library service are 
available to librarians at the Mills College 
summer session this year. The session runs 
from June 30 to August 6 and includes a 
varied program in art, music, language, etc. 
For further information write to Helen 
Blasdale, Mills College Library, Oakland 
13, Calif. 
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THE POST 


Communications to or from A.L.A. Members 


More about “Why I Don’t 
Like Libraries” 


TO THE EDITORS: 

You may be interested to know of the 
spirited discussion provoked by the now 
famous letter, ““Why I Don’t Like Libraries,” 
published in your June Bulletin, when the 
Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity used it as a topic for a conference 
meeting on December 4. 

Three librarians of outstanding experience 
and personality had been invited to lead dis- 
cussions on three subjects related to the criti- 
cisms in the letter: Miss May Lilly, Head, 
Extension Department, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, led her table to discuss the rela- 
tion of the librarian to her staff; Mrs. Alice 
B. Mooney, Drexel Institute Library School 
Faculty, discussed with those at her table the 
relation of the librarian to the public; Mrs. 
Emily Miller Danton, Acting Librarian, 
Temple University, at the third table, led 
discussion of the librarian’s relation to the 
community. 

The program progressed in this manner: 
After a general reading of the letter, the 
leaders headed up twenty-minute sessions 
held simultaneously. When a bell was rung, 
each table moved to a different leader and a 
different topic. This was repeated once 
again so that everyone at the meeting partici- 
pated in the three phases of the conference. 

Finally, each of the three leaders gave a 
sprightly summary of the views expressed in 
her groups. These included: 


Some of the criticisms in “Why I Don’t Like 
Libraries” were of the stuff ’n’ nonsense variety, 
while some were legitimate 

If librarians were better paid, they might be 
able to afford a more rounded life, dress more 
attractively, in all, present a more personable 
appearance 

A staff worker bears the brunt of the public’s 
criticism for decisions made by the adminis- 
trators of the library 

A library staff might well study commercial 
methods of public relations 


For the best service, as few rules as possible 
is the best rule 

Department and library heads should give a 
great deal to their staff of their experience in 
responsibility, training, and graciousness; they 
should have a professional interest rather than 
a personal one in each member of their staffs 

Library schools tend to emphasize knowledge 
and methods and neglect training in personality ; 
they do too little to divert unpersonable students 
to other fields or to types of library work suited 
to their capacities 

The development of a pleasant personality, a 
welcoming attitude, and the realization that 
every individual requires an individual ap- 
proach, is the most effective contribution any 
librarian can make to public relations. 


Although the average attendance at S.L.C. 
conference meetings is about forty, seventy 
librarians, drawn either by the topic or the 
leaders, turned out to discuss with vivacity 
and vigor the justice of popular criticisms of 
their profession. 

Mary A. JoHNsToN, Chairman 
Conference Committee 


Special Libraries Council of Philadelphia 


An Explanation 


TO THE EDITORS: 

In College Libraries and the War, No. 
14, Nov. 20, 1943, I called special attention to 
certain paragraphs in Dr. Hughes’ Manual 
for Trustees of Colleges and Universities. 
These paragraphs referred to the need of 
financial support for college libraries. Un- 
fortunately, the citation to this statement cov- 
ered not simply the pages on which these para- 
graphs appeared but the entire chapter on 
college libraries in Dr. Hughes’ book. Some 
librarians therefore concluded that the com- 
mendation I gave to Dr. Hughes’ statements in 
regard to the budget applied to other sections 
in his chapter on college libraries. 

There are certain statements in Dr. Hughes’ 
chapter on the library with which I am not 
in agreement. His suggestions on the budget 
and recommendations for the support of the 
library should be of help to many college 
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ONE OF THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE PANELS 


libraries. The discussion in College Libraries 
and the War on this subject should not be 
construed as implying approval by me of all 
other paragraphs in the section, the citation 
to the entire section notwithstanding. The 
citation should have referred only to the para- 
graphs on staff salaries and library support on 
pages 102-04 and not to pages 101-09. 
CuHarvtes H. Brown, Librarian 
Iowa State College Library 


Hampton Institute Exhibit 


TO THE EDITORS: 


The enclosed photographs depict two 
panels, each six feet by three and one-half 
feet, which graced a small balcony in front of 
and just above our circulation desk. They 
attracted favorable attention and proved to 
be both eye-catching and time-beguiling while 
patrons waited for service. A large collection 
of books dealing with the war was attractively 
arranged nearby. The turnover was brisk. 

The panels themselves are the two sides of 
a cardboard carton used for packing a bicycle. 
These we covered with shelf paper. ... The 
sole expense in the work was the cost of 
the shelf paper, a very nominal sum. All 
other materials had either been used before or 
were clipped from old magazines, newspapers, 
maps, and posters. 


One error we made which we will rectify 
another time was in creating two centers of 
interest, one for each panel rather than 
emphasizing one main theme. ‘Touches such 
as the dictators behind the 8-ball and Vice 
President Wallace encircled by flags of all 
the Americas were appreciated by most who 
saw them. 

Davip Jotiy, Librarian 

Huntington Library 

Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Va. 


Texas State Meeting 


TO THE EDITORS: 


A.L.A. members may be interested to know 
that Texas is planning a state library meeting 
this spring, after having canceled its annual 
convention last year. 

The dates are April 19 and 20, and, though 
there will be lectures and group meetings, 
there will not be the usual array of more or 
less social affairs. The theme of the meeting 
will be the place of the library in the postwar 
world—the library and postwar planning. 

The meeting will be held in Dallas, with 
the Adolphus as the convention hotel. 

SippDIE JoE JOHNSON 
Chairman of Publicity 
Texas Library Association 
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To: A.L.A. Members 
From: Membership Department 


After this issue the A.L.A. Bulletin will be mailed only to members whose 


1944 dues have been received. 
Why? 


Because the By-Laws direct that those members whose dues are unpaid on 
March 1 and continue to be unpaid one month after notice has been sent be 


dropped from membership until dues, are paid. Notices of dues were mailed - 


in December and February. 
Who makes‘ the By-Laws? 
You do as A.L.A. members. 


January, February, and March A.L.A. Bulletins have been mailed to all 
members in anticipation of 1944 dues. Thousands of renewals are being re- 


ceived weekly. 


If yours has been forgotten, mail it without delay so that your April Bulletin 
will reach you promptly and the Membership Office will be saved the labor 
and expense of removing your name temporarily and of sending additional 


reminders. 


American Liprary Association - 520 N. Micnican Ave. - Cuicaco II 











Classics of the Western World 
New Third Edition 


DISTINGUISHED guide to great literature—the heroic and 
A the enduring—which contributes to an understanding of 
the minds which have influenced Western civilization. The 
more important works of 135 authors arranged chronologically 
from Homer to James Joyce are listed, as well as selected 
works about the author. Prepared by Professor Alan Willard 
Brown and members of the faculty of Columbia College. Used 
at Columbia and elsewhere as the basis for honors course 


readings. 





———— 





Dr. Mortimer Adler said in How to Read a Book 


that he saw no need ‘‘to make up a new list of 


Twice the length of 
Edition 2. Nine sec- 
tions dropped — 69 


sections added. — 


great books” because Classics of the Western 


World “is a fairly accurate expression of what 





























anyone today would name as the great works of 133 euthess fall 

Western culture. Homer to James 

A critic of the new manuscript wrote “The truth Joyce. 143p. $2. 

of the matter is that there in those 180 pages lies Published February 

11. 
the key to what we are all fighting for. 

Administration A report and critique on the administration of large, 
of the medium-sized, and small public libraries from the 
: standpoint of organizational patterns and .administra- 
American tive controls, with emphasis on principles and with 
Public Library recommendations. Based on a study of 315 typical 
libraries of varying size throughout the country. 250p. 





Cloth, $3. 
McDiarmid & McDiarmid 
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